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Abstract 

This paper reports on findings from a research project aimed at examining 
teachers’ change over time (the first two years of teaching) through their own 
perceptions, the perceptions of their students and analyses of the school culture in which 
they work. Overall, a general pattern was found; most teachers developed according to a 
narrow, individual and classroom-oriented perspective, which was accompanied by a 
shift from a more inductive and student-centered approach to teaching towards a more 
traditional one. However, it was found that four teachers did develop and change in 
positive ways over time. Personal biography, namely prior experiences as students and 
student teachers, the influence of former teachers and relatives, and images of self-as- 
learner, associated with perceptions of school culture and leadership, explain both 
similarities and differences amongst teachers. Implications of the findings for 
understanding the (trans)formation of teacher identity, teacher socialization, and the role 
of schools in the continuing professional development of teachers are discussed. 
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THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 



In a recent review, Richardson and Placier (2001) describe teacher change in terms of 
‘learning, development, socialization, growth, improvement, implementation of 
something new or different, cognitive and affective change, and self-study’ (p. 905). 
Change is, therefore, a process rather than an event (Guskey, 1986). Hopkins, Ainscow 
and West (1994, p. 41) assert that ‘change is a process whereby individuals alter their 
ways of thinking and doing’ (emphasis added). Thus, the process of change entails two 
different levels: change in teachers’ beliefs or personal theories, and changes in 
teachers’ professional behavior or actions. Cuban (1988, cited in Richardson and 
Placier, 2001, p. 908) distinguishes first-order changes - minor changes in the 
organization of the classroom or curriculum, and second-order changes - which imply 
different ways of thinking, teaching and learning. 

As Richardson and Placier (2001, p. 906) argue, literature on teacher change is ‘vast and 
scattered’ in so far as it encompasses research on teacher change itself, and on teacher 
change as an outcome of attempts at wider structural change reform. It is important to 
understand how teachers change, why they resist change and why they alter the ‘process 
of change’, in which they play a key role (Ha,rgreaves, 1994). Teachers’ individual 
agency is, therefore, a crucial element in attempts to implement structural reform or 
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educational innovations. In this respect, Fullan (1991, p. 4) draws attention to what he 
terms the ‘phenomenology of change’. In other words, he emphasizes the need to take 
into account the way in which ‘people actually experience change as distinct from how 
it might have been intended’ (p. 4). 

A central issue in teacher change literature relates to the extent to which teachers change 
their beliefs prior to changing their actions, or vice-versa. Guskey (1986), for instance, 
suggests a teacher change model according to a temporal sequence of events which is 
based on the view of staff development programs as ‘a systematic attempt to bring 
about change’ (p. 5). He then states that the endurance of any change in teachers’ beliefs 
and attitudes is dependent upon evidence of change in student learning outcomes 
resulting from changes in teachers’ classroom practices. Central to the model is the idea 
that change is ‘a learning process for teachers that is developmental and primarily 
experientially based’ (Guskey, 1986, p. 7). 

Contradictory results were found by other researchers who suggest that second-order 
change precedes changes in teachers’ practices (see Richardson and Placier, 2001). 
According to Richardson and Placier (2001), the explanation for these contrasting 
findings lies in the nature and design of the research being carried out. In the first case, 
a more traditional perspective of change, according to which teachers are asked to 
change their practices in a certain way (through, for example, staff development 
programs) is prevalent, whereas within a more naturalistic view, the recognition of the 
voluntary process of change (and, consequently, of the fact that teachers change all the 
time) is a central feature. As a consequence, changes in beliefs often precede changes in 
practices, or it also may be that the process of changing (personal) beliefs and practices 
is interactive. 

In a study aimed at investigating changes in classroom practices and beliefs of four 
teachers, Stephens, Gaffney, Weinzierl, Shelton and Clark (1993) concluded that 
changes began as experiments and that teachers drew upon their personal beliefs to 
determine whether a given activity worked out. Furthermore, they found that teachers’ 
beliefs and practices were embedded in and tied to broader contexts: personal 
(themselves as professionals and learners); social (support and/or constraints); and 
historical (previous ideas about teaching and learning). 

Links between teacher change and teacher efficacy are also described in the literature 
(Smylie, 1990; Ashton, 1984; Ginns and Watters, 1996; Tschannen-Moran, Hoy and 
Hoy, 1998; Wheatley, 2002). Research has shown that teachers displaying a higher 
sense of self-efficacy are more willing to change practices (Ashton, 1984) and that 
teacher efficacy was a major predictor of change in teachers’ classroom practices 
resulting from staff development and planned change initiatives (Smylie, 1990). 

Teacher change is also associated with teacher learning and professional development 
(Briscoe, 1996; Day, 1999). Findings from research on teacher change suggest that 
teachers alter their practices when they attend to their own needs in terms of learning 
and professional growth, their intellectual interests, their beliefs about the purposes of 
their work, their understandings of themselves as individuals and their life priorities 
(Kadel-Taras, 1996). By examining nine teachers’ voluntary and ongoing changes in 
instructional practice and their making sense of them, Kadel-Taras (1996) argues that 
teachers’ readiness and willingness to change is related to their sense of control over 
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classroom events and themselves as teachers. She also makes the case that ‘teacher 
learning and teacher change are mutually reinforcing: teachers often learn through 
making changes in their practice, and when teachers act on their desire to learn, they 
often are led to change’ (1996, p. 1 1). 

As mentioned earlier, literature on change has drawn attention to the importance of 
teacher agency in the process of change. Marcelo (1999) refers to the personal element 
of change, which takes into account the way in which teachers interpret and deal with 
the change process and the impact of change initiatives on their beliefs and values. In 
this respect, the concept of ‘ownership of change’ is relevant. Rudduck (1991) proposes 
this notion to capture the process of “'oringing a'oout a motivation towards change that is 
personally founded’, which also includes the ‘meaning that is explored in relation to the 
self as well as in relation to the professional context’ (p. 97). In other words, the teacher 
(and his/her personal change) is crucial to improving the educational enterprise and to 
undertaking wider successful change initiatives. Stephens, Gaffney, Weinzierl, Shelton 
and Clark (1993) assert that: 

‘If we want to improve schools then, it is important to understand more 
about teachers and about the role they play. It is also important to 
understand how teachers change and grow so that we, as teachers and 
teacher educators, can make informed decisions about how best to support 
the change process.’ (p. 2) 

As Guskey (1985, 1986) states, change is a gradual and difficult process for teachers 
and, therefore, they need to be given encouragement and support. It implies the 
interplay between the individual and the context (Scherp, 1995) and it relates to teacher 
learning and development. Day (1999, p. 15) draws attention to the complexity and 
unpredictability of the process: 

‘teacher change, a necessary outcome of effective professional development, 
is complex, unpredictable and dependent upon past experience (life and 
career history), willingness, abilities, social conditions and institutional 
support.’ 



As a lifelong process of professional growth (Stephens, Gaffney, Weinzierl, Shelton and 
Clark, 1993), teacher change is about meanings, values, beliefs and practices which are 
embedded in a given context. Research has demonstrated that individual teachers do 
change even in contexts which are not supportive, whilst others do not change, despite 
changes taking place in the organizational setting in which they work (see Richardon 
and Placier, 2001). It is essential, therefore, to explore further teachers’ understandings 
of, and meanings attached to change (Meister, 2000) and to examine more deeply how 
teachers change (or do not change), in what way they change, why and when 
(particularly in the early years of teaching - a period of varied, challenging and crucial 
opportunities for teacher learning and professional growth). This will contribute to gain 
deeper insights into the factors that facilitate or hinder the process of change in order to 
enhance teachers’ continuing professional development. The study reported in this 
paper drew upon the notion of individual change which occurs in teachers’ thinking and 
action, also referred to by Richardson and Placier (2001) as voluntary and naturalistic 
change. 
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RESEARCH METHODS: DATA COLLECTION AND ANALYSIS 



This paper draws upon a broader piece of research aimed at investigating new teachers’ 
learning, development and change over time (Flores, 2002). A longitudinal and 
qualitative research design was devised. The processual and dynamic nature of the 
phenomena under study dictated the need for an emergent and flexible design (Cuba 
and Lincoln, 1989) and an interactive and iterative process (Miles and Huberman, 1984) 
according to which data were gathered, reduced and interpreted, in a ‘continuous 
interplay of data collection and analysis’ (Cuba and Lincoln, 1989, p. 178). 

Data were gathered twice a year through semi-structured interviews. Ail the interviews 
were tape-recorded and transcribed verbatim. Transcriptions were returned to 
participants to be checked for accuracy, and to have comments and/or supplementary 
information added. No classroom observation was undertaken due to time and practical 
constraints (namely the location of the schools), which is one of the limitations of the 
study. Pupils’ essays (n=891) were used to elicit further information on the process of 
teacher change. In order to have a better picture of the school settings in which teachers 
worked, semi-structured were conducted with the headteachers and a questionnaire was 
administered to all staff in each of the schools (n=627). At the end of the study, all new 
teachers were also asked to write a report in which they looked back on their first two 
years of teaching and reflected upon their experiences, and evaluated their participation 
in the research project. 

Overall, 14 teachers accepted to participate in the study. All of them were teaching for 
the first time and their subjects included Physics and Chemistry (7), Languages (3), 
Math’s (1), Biology (1), Physical Education (1) and Music (1). Nine of them are female 
and five are male teachers. Their ages ranged between 22 and 28 years old. All of them 
were followed up in their second placements in order to examine further the process of 
change. 

In the process of analysis, an inductive approach was used, and substantive themes were 
defined as they emerged from the data, according to the overall principles of ‘grounded 
theory’, as suggested by Glaser and Strauss (1967) and Strauss and Corbin (1990). The 
process of data analysis was undertaken according to two phases: a vertical analysis 
(Miles and Huberman, 1994) according to which each of the respondents’ interviews 
was analyzed separately. A second phase was then carried out according to a 
comparative or horizontal analysis (cross-case analysis) (Miles and Huberman, 1994). 
In this phase, the method of ‘constant comparative analysis’ (Glaser and Strauss, 1967) 
was used to look for common patterns as well as differences. This process was 
undertaken iteratively and adjustments in the coding process were made where 
necessary. A case record was also kept for each of the respondents over the two-year 
period and an overall analysis was undertaken at the end of the research. This enabled 
checking for recurring themes and regularities as well as contrasting patterns both in 
each teacher’s accounts and across teachers’ responses. 

In this paper, I will focus upon beginning teachers’ and pupils’ perceptions of change 
over time by identifying patterns in teacher change and by looking at their influencing 
factors. 
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FINDINGS 



New Teachers^ Perceptions of their Process of Change 



Throughout the interviews and in their final reflection upon the research project, 
teachers reported on the ways in which they changed over the first two years of 
teaching. From their accounts, three main levels of change emerged: i) the classroom 
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approaching the subject and interacting with students; ii) the personal level - which 
encompassed change in (or challenge of) personal beliefs and views of teaching and 
being a teacher, and iii) the school level - which was associated with perceptions of 
change in the way they operated within the school and related to their colleagues. 



The most recurring examples of change focused on the classroom level - 
teacher/student relationship, classroom management and approaches to teaching. 
Overall, three main trends can be identified in teachers’ accounts over the two year 
period: i) a shift from a closer and more flexible attitude towards a stricter and more 
distant one; ii) an increase of more formal and stricter rules inside the classroom; iii) a 
shift from a more progressive and constructivist view of teaching towards a more 
traditional and teacher-centered way of organizing classroom activities. 



Most new teachers claimed that they became stricter and more distant in the way they 
related to their students as time went on, which was very much influenced by problems 
in dealing with classroom management: 

‘This year I am a bit stricter in order to avoid disciplinary problems.’ (NTS, 
Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

‘Sometimes I see that they are going too far and I have to become stricter and 
more demanding.’ (NTS, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 



However, some teachers stated that their relationship with students became less strict 
and closer. Although they made an effort to maintain order in the classroom keeping at 
the same time a closer attitude to students, they still reported problems related to student 
control. The dilemma between providing students with a pleasant learning environment, 
which was associated with issues of flexibility and responsiveness to their needs, versus 
keeping order in the classroom, was at the forefront of the teachers’ responses. This is 
consistent with earlier research which has highlighted the struggle of beginning teachers 
in finding the right balance between strictness and friendliness in working out their 
relationship with students (Vonk, 1983; Vonk and Schras, 1987; Carre, 1993). The 
following quotations make this point: 

‘At the beginning I am not nice, because I fear their [students] reactions. I have to 
let them know that I am the boss, so to speak, and that I am the one who sets up 
the rules inside the classroom. But after a while, two or three weeks, I start being 
nicer and closer...’ (NT9, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

‘I think that sometimes classes go wrong... because of my trying hard to have a 
better relationship with them [students], sometimes they go too far and I get upset 
for letting them go that far.’ (NTIO, Interview 1, Beginning of Year 1) 
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The need to maintain order in the classroom led most of them to adopt a more distant 
attitude and to establish a set of formal behavioral rules inside the classroom, which was 
accompanied by a growing focus on a teacher-centered way of organizing classroom 
activities. 



and really I had to set up some rules because it’s the only way for me to work 
and this was a real problem for them [students].’ (NTH, Interview 4, End of 
Year 2) 

Concerns with student control in the classroom also gave rise to the shift from a more 
inductive and student-centered approach to teaching towards a more teacher-centered 
and task-oriented one, in which routines prevailed, despite the broader and 
constructivist perspective held by the teachers when they talked about good teaching 
and being a teacher at the beginning of their first year. 

Central to the dilemma ‘ideal’ beliefs (about good teaching) versus real practices were 
difficulties in dealing effectively with classroom management, which is consistent with 
other research on new teachers (see, for instance, Vonk, 1983; Veenman, 1984; 
Marcelo, 1991; Bullough, Knowles and Crow, 1992). Because of these, teachers 
preferred to lecture students instead of trying out more innovative methods. This 
‘traditional’ (in their own terms) way of approaching teaching was driven by a similar 
pattern in which three main and linear tasks were followed: lecturing/explaining new 
topics, students working on their own and assessing their work, leaving behind issues of 
flexibility, individuality and the process of learning itself. These findings lend support 
to earlier work (Vonk and Schras, 1987) which has also identified an increasing 
emphasis on a more traditional approach to teaching experienced by new teachers. The 
following quotations are evidence of what has been said: 

‘I feel a bit frustrated. I think that I am now a more traditional teacher, a teacher 
who lectures the kids. There are a few moments where I am able to try some 
experiments and make them reflect on things, but those moments are not very 
frequent. Basically I lecture them, I make them do some exercises and I assess their 
work.’ (NTIO, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

‘Sometimes I forget that I am an educator and I focus on the content to be covered 
and on the syllabus. This has to do with the students, because whenever I try to 
organize a different activity, they take advantage of that and they mess around. 

And then I don’t feel like doing it again, so I lecture them and classes become 
boring... Students do not respond to my teaching. . . and I start to work according to 
a set of routines and I become a boring teacher...’ (NTS, Interview 3, Beginning of 
Year 2) 

It is worth noting that, in addition to classroom management issues, the emergence of a 
more teacher-centered approach to teaching was also associated with situational 
constraints in the workplace (such as lack of equipment and scarcity of resources) and 
structural factors affecting the teaching profession (long syllabi, time pressure to 
complete them and national requirements in terms of curriculum delivery and 
assessment). The shift from a more ‘constructivist’ towards a more traditional way of 
teaching was also corroborated by an increased focus on the output rather than on the 
process. New teachers stressed that their concerns about teaching and learning were 
driven by the outcomes, which became the core feature in defining students’ learning 
goals and planning. 
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‘Last year I was less concerned with pupil achievement than I am this year. I didn’t 
mind giving students negative marks as long as I could explain why. But this year I 
am a bit more concerned with that and I am paying attention to students’ outcomes 
more seriously’. (NTS, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

‘I now think that students’ outcomes are very important in defining the goodness of 
your teaching. My goal is that my students are able to learn in order to achieve 
better grades. (NT13, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 



Overall, teachers’ (ideal) images of the teacher’s role and good teaching did not change 
much over time. Tney held dear ideas and firm beliefs about who they wanted to 
become as teachers, and what kind of teaching they wanted to provide to their students. 
By and large, the metaphors of the teacher as an educator, a facilitator, a model, a guide 
and a friend were reiterated throughout their accounts of their (ideal) role as teachers. 

Similarly, good teaching related to student motivation and engagement in classroom 
activities. A student and inductive perspective was reinforced by a focus on learning 
rather than on teaching, and on the process rather than on the outcomes. These were 
pretty similar to those depicted at the beginning of their first year of teaching. The 
reasons for the enduring effect of these beliefs are to be found in a number of factors. 
However, the importance of the ‘anticipatory socialization’ (Zeichner and Gore, 1990) 
should not be underestimated. Indeed, they were strong about the influence of their prior 
experiences as pupils, and especially of former teachers, on their understanding of 
teaching and who they wanted to be as teachers. This provides support to research on 
biography as an important factor in shaping teachers’ thinking and practices and, 
consequently, in defining teacher role identity (see, for instance, Knowles, 1992). To 
quote one teacher: 

‘When you are teaching you always remember your own experience as a student. 

You remember that you used to be there where your students are now.’ (NTI4, 

Interview I, Beginning of Year I). 



Nevertheless, it is noteworthy that some of them reported on the way in which their 
beliefs and views of teaching and being a teacher were challenged and revisited as a 
consequence of their making sense of the ‘real world’ of teaching in different contexts. 
In fact, in beginning teachers’ accounts, it is possible to identify a contradiction between 
what it is and what it should be. When they described the teacher’s role and good 
teaching, issues of flexibility, care, responsiveness to students’ learning needs, and the 
use of a variety of methods were recurring features. However, the way they taught went 
against their initial (ideal) beliefs. A more traditional approach to teaching started to 
prevail. Embedded in their practices and in their understanding of their job was a 
permanent dilemma, which is clearly highlighted in the following quotation: 

‘Sometimes I am not what I want to be as a teacher or what I think I want to be as a 

teacher...’ (NTS, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 



Implicit in this tension is what Keddie (1971) terms the educationist and the teacher 
contexts, the former being related to ‘how things ought to be’, the latter being described 
as ‘the world of is' (p. 135, original emphasis). In other words, teachers’ views as 
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educationists may be contradicted in their practices as teachers. The following extracts 
are evidence of the conflict between one’s own images of being a teacher and good 
teaching and actual practices: 

‘In ideological terms I still keep my initial ideas about teaching, but I start realizing 
that if I try to put them into practice they don’t work, and I end up doing what 
works in practice...’ (NTS, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 

*Wh?n I w?.s student teacher I hsd b . positive view of teaching End thEt things 
could be improved. Now I start understanding and getting used to... the system so 
to speak. I mean, teachers have loads of work to do, especially when it comes to 
marking and assessing students... and they don’t want to fill in loads of forms and 
other paperwork... You can have a different way of seeing things but you end up 
carrying on like most of them [teachers], you think “other people do that, why 
shouldn’t I do that as well? Why should I bother? Why should I have to do loads of 
work?” I know that this is wrong, but consciously or unconsciously you start 
thinking the same way, or at least you start acting the same way...’ (NTH, 
Interview 4, End of Year 2) 

It seems that teachers compromised their beliefs and images of what they wanted to 
become as teachers and of what they saw as good teaching as a consequence of three 
main situations. First, they started to do ‘what works’ in practice, even if they believed 
in the opposite, which is in line with the ‘practicality ethic’ and ‘survival’ perspective 
described in the literature on beginning teachers (Pataniczek and Isaacson, 1981; Olson 
and Osborne, 1991; Huberman, 1991; Vonk, 1993; Marcelo, 1994; Flores, 2000). 

Second, they became ‘socialized’ into the ethos of teaching, and consequently, they 
started acting as their colleagues and the school administration did, instead of trying to 
keep with their own ideas and acting accordingly, which is consistent with earlier work 
(Powell, 1997; Burk and Fry, 1997). An outcome-led orientation to teaching and an 
increased focus on the output corroborated this view. Beginning teachers complied with 
the ‘ways of doing things’ at school, even though they disagreed with them, which 
touches the notion of ‘strategic compliance’ suggested by Lacey (1977) and relates to 
the effects of school culture on teachers’ practices of teaching (see, for instance, Powell, 
1997; Burk and Fry, 1997; Puk and Haines, 1999). However, a tendency was found in 
some teachers’ interviews which moves beyond this ‘social strategy’ in so far as they 
started to accept the way teachers and school operated owing to the structural and 
organizational constraints of the profession. Third, they reported that they were ‘forced’ 
to act in a certain way as a result of the external (Ministry of Education) and internal 
(school regulations) control existing over their work. In this respect, issues of 
intensification, accountability and bureaucracy were very influential. 

In fact, a negative depiction of teaching as a profession was emphasized in most cases, 
giving rise to feelings of frustration and disappointment. Teachers reiterated issues such 
as the complexity, diversity and demanding nature of teaching and its bureaucratic and 
changing dimension. The following quotation shows the way in which teachers’ views 
of teaching changed, which, again, relates to the conflict between ‘ideals’ and the ‘real 
world’ : 

‘The discouragement is getting bigger... I have never thought that teaching would 
involve so much bureaucracy, you are always caught in the middle of something 
that you don’t know... During the last two years I have learned that as a teacher you 
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cannot go much further than what is written in the syllabus, otherwise parents and 
students start to complain. It is pointless to develop interesting issues because what 
matters and what you are supposed to do is already set up in the syllabus for you. 
You cannot do other things because of the bureaucracy existing in teaching. ’ 
(NTIO, Final Report, October, 2001) 



As this teacher clearly stated, issues of accountability, public scrutiny and control over 
teachers and teaching were key elements in the process of changing, or at least 
challenging, their views of the profession and of themselves as teachers. This view was 
corroborated by other participants who also stressed the pressure and high demands 
placed upon teachers and, therefore, the complexity of their work: 

T have never thought that teaching would be so demanding. I think people expect 
too much from teachers. They are a sort of scapegoat for what goes wrong in 
schools. Whenever something doesn’t work, it is the teacher’s fault, and this comes 
especially from your own school and from the community. Teachers are expected 
to do more and more...’ (NTS, Final Report, October 2001) 

‘I have changed the way I saw teaching. I used to think that I could solve every 
single problem in a very straightforward way... And what I realized over the last 
two years was that this is not true and as time goes by I am more and more positive 
about that. As a teacher you have to work out things and do your best in the search 
of the right solutions, but nobody leaves university with enough knowledge to deal 
with what is expected from you as a teacher. As you become more experienced you 
will develop that knowledge. I think I still have a limited knowledge and I have to 
learn a lot.’ (NT7, Final Report, October 2001) 



Most of the teachers reported on the way in which they became socialized into the 
school culture by adopting its norms and values. Conservatism and compliance emerged 
in their accounts, replacing their initial enthusiasm and, in a sense, their proactive 
attitude. This shift was described as a gradual process as they got to know the way in 
which schools (and their colleagues) operated. Individualism, low morale and 
commitment amongst teachers, the existence of ‘vested interests’ and the excessive 
bureaucracy within teaching were recurring themes referred to by teachers to account 
for the loss of idealism, the emergence of routines and sense of ‘giving up’, as the 
following quotation demonstrates: 

‘Maybe I am getting a bit more used to the system... I mean, now I don’t try to 
change anything; there is no point in doing that. The school is the way it is, you 
have to get used to it... If they [the headteacher and his team] want you to do 
something, you do... and that’s it. Nobody complains and everybody is happy and 
you avoid problems like the ones I had here... The best for you to do is let 
everything go... and you won’t have any problems... the best thing is to do your job 
and forget all about trying to do something different at school.’ (NTS, Interview 4, 

End of Year 2) 



However, not all of them followed these patterns. Two of them - in one case despite the 
negative perception of school culture and leadership - maintained their enthusiasm and 
optimism. Interestingly, both had given intrinsic motivations for entering teaching. They 
stated that they were still committed to teaching as a career in which, they assumed. 
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they could make a positive contribution, especially for the benefit of their students. The 
need to adapt to different contexts and to become more flexible in teaching according to 
the students’ own pace and learning needs were key issues in their accounts: 

‘Despite everything, my self-motivation is still there, although I experience more 
and more difficulties. But I think that improvement is possible, you can’t create an 
idealistic idea and stick to that idea for good, I mean, you have to adapt to different 
contexts... I would like to give my best, but I realize that it doesn’t depend only on 
IiiySCif Wall ting that change to happen. But I knOW’ that I CaH ChangC SOHiC thing for 
my students and I can see the result of my trying hard. And it’s all that I need to 
feel that change is possible, that there are good things in teaching, that there is a 
positive perspective in teaching despite the huge amount of things which work 
against you... That’s what I usually say “I came to this profession because I wanted 
to become a teacher...’ (NTl 1, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 



Two other teachers seemed to have ‘recovered’ their lost idealism and optimism during 
their second year of teaching. They emphasized that the less positive experience of their 
first year of teaching (and of their teaching practice) led them to feelings of 
disenchantment and disappointment. Teaching in a different context, however, was to 
bring about a very positive and rewarding experience, due especially to student 
motivation, commitment and achievement, along with positive perceptions of school 
culture: 

‘The positive experience of this year is related to my students. They see you as a 
model, they respect you as a teacher... I feel happier this year, because... I am able 
to motivate myself.’ (NT4, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 

‘The idea that I had before entering teaching has changed. During my teaching 
practice and last year, I got this idea that all students lack motivation and 
commitment to learning. But this year I had a different experience. I came across 
students who were keen on learning and this has a positive influence on the way I 
worked... I mean they are not ideal students but they are close to that ideal you 
have about them... Students are ... they make you act in a certain way. You have 
such and such an attitude because of your students, because of the way they react in 
the classroom...’ (NT13, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 



These findings corroborate Zeichner and Tabachnick’s (1985) study, which 
demonstrated that induction into teaching does not lead necessarily to a loss of idealism. 
This was the case of four teachers, two of whom, although they admitted having 
experienced a less positive first year, referred to a ‘recovery’ of their (provisional) lost 
ideals. Personal and contextual factors may account for this, such as intrinsic motivation 
to become a teacher, high morale, cormnitment and willingness to ‘make a difference’ 
in students’ lives, supportive school cultures and encouraging leadership. As they 
highlighted in their accounts, they were still enthusiastic about being a teacher at the 
end of their second year of teaching. 

Nevertheless, an opposite trend was identified in most of the participants in this study. 
By and large, change during the first two years of teaching followed a general pattern: 
as a result of problems in dealing with classroom management and student control, 
teachers tended to adopt a more traditional approach to teaching, along with an increase 
of more formal and stricter rules inside the classroom and a more distant relationship 
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with students. This is in line with earlier work on new teachers (see, for instance, Vonk 
and Schras, 1987). Figure 1 provides a summary of patterns of teacher change A 
identified in teachers’ accounts. 



( Problems with 

Classroom Management 
Student Control 



More traditional approach to teaching 
Stricter rules in the classroom 
More distant relationship with students 



t'ic^ativc perceptions of 
School culture 
Working conditions 



Increased focus on outcomes 
Conservatism and compliance 



Figure 1 Patterns of teacher change A 



Alongside changes in teaching, teachers’ accounts also revealed an increasing focus on 
outcomes, which was accompanied by attitudes of compliance and conservatism, owing 
to negative perceptions of school culture (individualism, low morale and commitment, 
and existence of ‘vested interests’) and working conditions (lack of equipment, 
resources and support). 

As mentioned earlier, a second pattern of change was also identified (see Figure 2). 
Three teachers seemed to have become more flexible in their teaching and more 
responsive to students’ learning needs, and to have displayed a more caring attitude 
towards them. Student motivation and achievement, along with a greater knowledge of 
the context and of the students, which was made possible by a supportive atmosphere at 
school, accounted for their commitment and positive attitude. On her final report, one of 
them stated: 

‘I would like to stress that my second year of teaching was a very positive 
experience. Besides teaching, I was involved in extra-curricular activities which 
provided me with great rewards. The supportive atmosphere existing in the school 
(amongst teachers, between teachers and support staff, and between students and 
teachers) was also very important and made me believe again in teaching as a very 
rewarding job.’ (NT13, Final Report, October 2001). 




Figure 2 Pattern of teacher change B 
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Despite this overall trend being valid for three of the four teachers who maintained a 
positive attitude towards teaching at the end of their second year of teaching, one of 
them reported negative perceptions of school culture and leadership within the two 
schools in which she worked. She emphasized the lack of support and information 
received, the ‘culture of separation’ within the school, namely individualism and 
balkanization (Hargreaves, 1994) and the low morale and commitment amongst 
teachers. As far as leadership was concerned, she stressed the lack of information and 
organization. During my third interview with her, she stressed: 

‘In this school there are two groups of teachers: the ‘dinosaurs’ and the newcomers. 
Amongst the newcomers there are those who do no: want any trouble because Lhey 
know that next year they won’t be here, and those who are aware of their situation 
and, despite that, they want to do something for their students even if it is only for 
one year. In doing so wc know that we are working against the ‘interests’ of a 
small group: the ‘dinosaurs’ who don’t want any trouble too because they have got 
used to their leadership roles..’ (NTH , Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

And later on she stated: 

‘What disappoints me in this school is the lack of organization. The head and his 
team do not have the required qualities to do the job. Apparently people came here 
and they started to perform the roles and they got used to them. Now they do not 
want to leave and they do not perform them properly.’ (NTH, Interview 4, End of 
Year 2) 

Interestingly, in teachers’ accounts of their own process of change, there was a 
difference in focus from the first to the second year of teaching. By and large, whilst 
changes at classroom level (mainly regarding classroom management and 
teacher/student relationship) were prevalent in the first year of teaching, as second-year 
teachers, they tended to emphasize the way in which school culture and working 
conditions at the workplace affected their work negatively, leading to changes in their 
attitudes. This is to say that, even though reference to changes at the classroom level 
persisted during the second year of teaching (especially with regard to classroom 
management), a greater emphasis was laid on issues of conservatism and compliance to 
school culture, owing to contextual, structural and organizational factors such as 
individualism, accountability, bureaucracy and public scrutiny. 



Students’ Views on Teacher Change: An Overview 



Pupils were asked to write a short essay describing their teacher at the beginning and at 
the end of each academic year, stressing the way in which he/she has changed (his/her 
teaching, his/her relationship with the students, his/her classes). Four main dimensions 
of change emerged from students’ accounts: assessment/pupil achievement, classroom 
management and climate, teaching/leaming activities and teacher/student relationship. 

Most of the students drew attention to the way in which their teachers changed with 
regard to their standards of assessment and pupil achievement. Overall, they reported 
that they became more demanding in assessing their work, written tests became more 
difficult and longer, and there was an increase of homework: 
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‘She has changed, she became more and more demanding, she always sets loads of 
homework.’ (14 year-old student) 

‘He became more and more demanding, we have more and more homework to do 
and written tests are more difficult.’ (17 year-old student) 

However, other students stated that their teachers became less demanding in assessing 
them. They referred to lower standards of achievement, easier written tests and less 
homework: 

‘She is less demanding because she used to set more homework to do and tests 
were more difficult at the beginning of the year.’ (14 year-old student) 

‘As she got to know us better, she started to help us more and more and she is less 
demanding now.’ (15 year-old student) 

As far as the classroom management and climate were concerned, most of the students 
reported an increase of stricter rules regarding their behavior, which corroborates 
teachers’ perceptions of change. This was related to the teacher’s struggle in 
maintaining order inside the classroom and, at the same time, providing the students 
with a learning atmosphere in which they might work more effectively. Some of them 
emphasized that classes became noisier and they described teachers’ strategies to deal 
with students’ misbehavior: 

‘Now she cannot keep order in the classroom. It is a real mess and she came up 
with a silly game: if a student misbehaves she writes his/her name on the 
blackboard and those who have their name there three times are dismissed from the 
classroom.’ (13 year-old student) 

‘She is stricter now than she used to be and she was more patient and now if there’s 
only a bit of noise she loses her temper.’ (14 year-old student) 



Related to a greater emphasis on students’ behavior and the struggle to keep order 
inside the classroom was a move towards a more traditional and teacher-centered 
approach to teaching, which, again, is consistent with teachers’ views of change. 
According to students, the quality of teaching/leaming activities deteriorated over time, 
and classes became more boring and less varied. Formal teaching became prevalent as 
time went on, leading to a decrease of student participation in classroom activities and 
an increase of written work, blackboard and textbook use. 

‘Classes were more interesting at the beginning. She was able to motivate us... but 
now she teaches us by reading the textbook all the time and we don’t understand 
anything... Classes became less and less interesting; they worsened a lot. She isn’t 
able to motivate us.’ (17 year-old student) 

‘Now she lectures us all the time and she writes a lot on the blackboard.’ (15 year- 
old student) 



Some of them also stated that, as a consequence of the increase of noise and disruptive 
behavior in the classroom, their teachers became less responsive to their learning needs. 
Notwithstanding this general trend, students’ accounts also revealed that three teachers 
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followed a different pattern. Some students described a more pleasant atmosphere (once 
disciplinary problems were overcome), an increase of teacher/student interaction and of 
student participation in classroom activities: 

‘He has changed a lot. At the beginning he felt a bit lost because he wasn’t at ease 
in the classroom. As he started to get to know us, he became calmer and now he is 
clearer than he used to be in explaining the topics. He was a bit confused but now 
he explains things better.’ (16 year-old student) 

‘At the beginning he was concerned with keeping order inside the classroom and 
he was stricter than he is now. His attitude towards the class is getting better, I 
mean he got to know us and now he is good fun. In classes he always tries to give 
his best.’ (16 year-old student) 



They also emphasized that these three teachers improved their teaching over time, 
becoming clearer, more flexible and using a wider variety of methods (e.g. group work, 
experiments and discussion activities). They reported that teachers became more 
responsive to their learning needs and, therefore, changed the pace of the lesson, 
explaining things slowly and repeatedly. 

‘Since September there have been several changes. She explains better because she 
has got used to us and she goes through things over and over again.’ (15 year-old 
student) 

‘Classes became more and more interesting, since we know one another better, and 
she sends us to the blackboard to solve the exercises and she checks if we are doing 
the exercises. She cares a lot. Students participate more and more in classroom 
activities and classes have a very good atmosphere for us to work.’ (16 year-old 
student) 



Overall, according to students’ accounts, the teacher/student relationship followed a 
general trend. Teachers seemed to move from a more distant and stricter attitude 
towards a closer and more caring one in relating to pupils, as the following quotations 
illustrate: 

‘At the beginning she was more distant and less caring than she is now, she didn’t 
care about us. But she changed in Term two, she became more caring.’ (16 year- 
old student) 

‘As he started to get to know the students he became closer and nicer.’ (15 year-old 
student) 



However, other teachers followed the opposite pattern. According to their pupils, they 
became stricter and more distant as time went on in an attempt to keep order inside the 
classroom. The following quotations are illustrative of this: 

‘At the beginning she was understanding and caring, now she is more demanding 
and stricter.’ (14 year-old student) 

‘In September classes were good fun, and the teacher was nicer. Now they have 
become boring, and he became stricter.’ (11 year-old student) 
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Interestingly, some students distinguished between the teacher-as-a-person and the 
teacher-as-a-professional. They emphasized the positive way in which the teacher 
relates to students in which a close and understanding attitude prevailed, but at the same 
time they highlighted the lack of innovation and variety in their teaching. To quote 
them: 



‘Classes are sometimes boring. Since the beginning of the year he has taught us the 
same way, we keep doing lots of exercises to understand the topics, but we have a 
closer relationship.' (15 year-old siudeni) 

‘She is calm, nice and she cares about the students, but there is something missing 
in her teaching.’ (13 year-old student) 



According to pupils’ views, there was a shift in focus in teacher change over the first 
two years of teaching. In the first year, the teacher/student relationship was largely the 
most reiterated dimension throughout students’ accounts, followed by classroom 
management. Teaching/leaming activities and assessment/student achievement were 
recurring less in students’ descriptions of teacher change. In contrast, during the second 
year of teaching, there was a greater emphasis on assessment and pupil achievement in 
students’ essays. Classroom management and climate was the category in which 
teachers seemed to change the least. 

It appeared that the emphasis on classroom management and climate gave way to a 
greater focus on assessment and pupil achievement, which corroborates teacher data. 
Students reiterated issues such as increase of homework, written tests and written work. 
This trend can be related to several factors, amongst which are teacher socialization in 
the early years of teaching, sense of self-efficacy, effectiveness and accountability. The 
participation in formal assessment meetings, the bureaucratic dimension of teaching 
(especially related to assessment, such as record-keeping or individual form-filling) and 
teachers’ own appraisal of their work (through student achievement) can explain the 
move towards a more outcome-led approach to teaching. 

By and large, students’ accounts highlighted the dilemmas which teachers encountered 
in their work: inductive, constructivist and student-centered perspective versus a 
traditional and teacher-centered approach; keeping order versus providing a learning 
and pleasant atmosphere inside the classroom; process versus product. 

Overall, students’ essays suggested a shift from a more student-centered towards a more 
teacher-centered approach to teaching. The increase of written work, blackboard and 
textbook use, alongside the decrease in the variety of activities (such as experiments, 
games or group work) corroborated this general pattern (see Figure 3). According to 
students, some teachers also became less responsive to their learning needs. In other 
words, it appeared that teachers tended to adopt a survival perspective. They struggled 
to interact effectively with the students and, therefore, they preferred to lecture them 
rather than trying a more inductive/constructivist approach. 
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Figure 3 Changes in teaching 1 according to pupils 



The greater emphasis on formal teaching rather than on learning is intrinsically related 
to the dilemma in keeping order in the classroom versus providing students with a 
learning and pleasant atmosphere. They tended to be unwilling to implement a wide 
variety of instructional activities, even though their beliefs (according to the interview 
data) pointed to a more inductive and student-centered approach. They also tended to 
adopt a more leadership and authoritarian perspective in an attempt to deal more 
effectively with students’ disruptive behavior. According to their students, they became 
more demanding and stricter, adopting more inflexible classroom management rules 
(e.g. dismissing a pupil from the classroom). 

Furthermore, teachers tended to organize classroom activities according to a task- 
oriented managerial perspective of learning. Despite the recognition of the intrinsic 
importance of the learning process (according to interview data), teachers’ decisions in 
the classroom were drawn upon an outcome-oriented perspective. Throughout their 
accounts, students reiterated the way in which their teachers became more (or less in 
some cases) demanding in assessing their work. They also highlighted the increase of 
homework and the more difficult nature of written tests. The increasing focus on pupil 
achievement relates not only to issues of control over students and the need to raise their 
outcomes, but also to issues of accountability. In other words, they struggled with the 
process/product dilemma. On the one hand, they recognized the importance of being 
responsive to students’ motivation, pace of learning and difficulties, and on the other 
hand, they acted according to an outcome-oriented approach to teaching. 



It is worth noting that not all of the teachers followed the patterns described earlier. This 
relates to issues of personal biography and perceptions of school culture and leadership. 
According to students’ perceptions of teacher change, three of them improved over time 
and became, in many ways, better teachers (see Figure 4). Their relationship with 
students became closer and more caring, maintaining order in the classroom at the same 
time. They became more responsive to students’ learning needs, organizing 
teaching/leaming activities in a variety of ways. Flexibility and answerability were key 
issues in their (nmactive) attitude to students. They were able to motivate them and, 
therefore, to enhance their results. 




Figure 4 Changes in teaching 2 according to pupils 



The Process of Change: influences and contexts 

Teacher change was described as a personal but also a context-specific process. 
Beginning teachers highlighted its ongoing and gradual nature, which they linked to 
their own process of learning: 

T am always learning. I learn every single day. Learning is a continuous process 
which leads to change.’ (NT7, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

T think it was a gradual change, I mean I was realizing that classes weren’t 
working. And I thought maybe I should change, because I am only one person and 
they are quite a few, so it would be more difficult for them to change than it would 
be for me.’ (NT13, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 

By and large, teacher change stemmed from a diversity of factors, some of which were 
classroom-related, others relating to school culture and working conditions, others to 
perceived characteristics of teaching as a profession. Figure 5 provides a synthesis of 
the interrelated factors influencing teacher change. 
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Figure 5 Interrelated factors influencing teacher change 



One of the most important elements in determining teacher change was student 
feedback, motivation and achievement. Not only were their reactions in the classroom 
crucial to teachers’ analysis and reflection upon their own performance, but they also 
affected (positively or negatively) teachers’ sense of self-efficacy, defined as the 
personal belief about one’s own ability to influence student learning and achievement 
(Deemer and Minke, 1999; Tschannen-Moran and Hoy, 2001), in so far as students’ 
adhesion to or refusal of their teaching strategies were central to the redefinition of their 
teaching with implications for the (re)construction of their professional identity. The 
following quotations are illustrative of this: 

‘...and because of students’ reactions... I mean, from the way they reacted to my 
teaching, their feedback. Because you spend an entire lesson talking about the verb 
tenses... they can understand how it works, but it is a waste of time making them 
know by heart all sorts of names related to it. I mean it’s useless... they just use 
them naturally...’ (NT3, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 

‘Basically it’s the students who made you do this and that, I mean it is because of 
them that you have such and such an attitude...’ (NT13, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 



Teacher sense of self-efficacy also proved to be a major influence on the way in which 
teachers altered their teaching (see, for instance, Ashton, 1984) and performance inside 
the classroom, namely in regard to student engagement in instructional activities 
(Gibson and Dembo, 1984). Indeed, some of them experienced a decrease of motivation 
as time went on - because of students’ lack of motivation and their low achievement - 
leading to a sense of inadequacy (and low self-efficacy) of their teaching methods: 

‘You change the way you think continuously. At the beginning of the year I always 
enter the classroom with great motivation. I feel like doing things for my students 
and I end up with losing this enthusiasm, especially during Term three. I mean, in 
most classes I have to make a great effort in order to get them motivated.’ (NTS, 
Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

‘Sometimes you realize that you have been talking to the walls; nobody is 
following you.’ (NT12, Interview 3, Beginningof Year 2) 
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‘Whenever you notice students’ enthusiasm, you also feel enthusiastic towards 
teaching. But when students’ motivation is very low, you feel unmotivated and it is 
harder to get them motivated...’ (NT2, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 



This sense of inefficacy (and frustration in their own terms), resulting from students’ 
lack of motivation and classroom management problems, gave rise to a shift in focus 
regarding teaching and the teacher’s role. As mentioned earlier, despite the broader and 
‘constructivist’ approach held by the new leacheis - which they reiterated throughout 
their accounts - their practices became more traditional and task-oriented, in which 
routines and a teacher-centered perspective emerged. The following quotation illustrates 
the struggle of a new teacher in dealing with student lack of motivation and his own: 

‘I really enjoy being with them [students]. And I enjoy teaching after all. I mean it 
isn’t something that I hate, but I feel frustrated when I explain to them the same 
topic once, twice, three times. I feel powerless when I look at them and I feel that 
they haven’t understood anything. I think I cannot manage to reach their level of 
thinking or I cannot find a way of making them understand the topics and I feel 
powerless. My goal is to be the best teacher I can, but...’ (NTS, Interview 3, 
Beginning of Year 2) 



Moreover, the effectiveness of the teaching methods, and their effect on student 
achievement, along with the influence of working conditions and school culture, in 
which issues of accountability were prevalent, led teachers to reshape their practices and 
to ‘socialize’ into the ethos of the school. The following extracts are indicative of how 
student outcomes constituted an influential factor on teacher change: 

‘One of the most important things that makes you change as a teacher is students’ 
outcomes. You change your teaching and your way of working according to 
students’ outcomes.’ (NT14, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 

‘When you look at your students’ achievements, you realize that you have to 
change something...’ (NT9, Interview 3, Beginning of Year 2) 



Other teachers highlighted how they changed as a result of influences of school culture 
and constraints of the workplace. They described the way in which poor working 
conditions, along with students’ lack of motivation and low achievement, have affected 
their work negatively, leading to a gradual process of change, marked, in their own 
terms, by frustration and disillusionment. 

‘I have changed a lot since I left university. When I did my teaching practice, 
everything went well, students were keen on learning and we could put into 
practice those theories learned at university. But when I got there [school] the 
reality was quite different, because students were not motivated and committed... I 
felt almost desperate, I didn’t know what to do... and I started to think “is this what 
I really want to do?” I am not sure because teaching was a disappointment for me... 
and there are no conditions at all for teachers to work in properly.’ (NT2, 
Interview 4, End of Year 2) 

‘[Why have you changed?] I don’t know. I guess... because I realized that 
everybody does the same in the school...’ (NT3, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 
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They also emphasized the increasing bureaucracy, accountability and public scrutiny in 
teaching and its effects on teachers’ work and their process of change: 

‘You feel like giving up, because you see that all that paperwork is useless; you fill 
in all those forms and there is nothing coming from that! I mean, bureaucracy has 
been increasing more and more. And I feel it’s not only my problem, but a problem 
for those who were already in the teaching profession. It is not only the younger 
teachers who struggle with that... In a meeting you end up discussing more 
paperwork and the iike instead of discussing sludcnb’ rieeds. I niean, you spend an 
entire year thinking about what you can or cannot write in all those documents and 
you are not looking at your students and their needs...’ (NTH, Interview 4, End of 
Year 2) 

Teachers also recognized, in retrospect, that this study constituted a prompt to their 
process of change. In their final reports on the research project, they stated that it 
provided them with the opportunity and support to reflect upon their practices and their 
role as teachers and, as a consequence, to engage in a process of revising them. The 
following extracts illustrate this: 

‘The project made me reflect on things... I mean, it made me think about how I was 
doing things and why and to change them in some cases...’ (NTS, Final Report, 
October 2001) 

‘I enjoyed participating in this study. It made me reflect on the last two years of 
teaching and I am aware that I wouldn’t have reflected on my teaching as much as I 
did if I hadn’t agreed to engage in this research project.’ (NTH, Final Report, 
October 2001) 

‘This study helped me reflect on many things that up until now I haven’t thought 
of. It was a very positive experience in this respect. It helped me revise a few ideas 
and I have learned a lot.’ (NT7, Final Report, October, 2001) 

‘I really enjoyed participating in this study. I admit that if I hadn’t agreed to 
participate I wouldn’t have analyzed and reflected on my last two years of 
teaching. It helped me reflect on what I was doing and why.’ (NTIO, Final Report, 
October 2001) 



In other words, the opportunity to analyze and reflect on one’s own ideas and practices 
also proved to be of importance in teacher change. In addition to the more individual 
factors (such as the level of reflection and sense of self-efficacy), change was also 
driven by contextual (school culture and workplace conditions) and 
structural/organizational influences (external control and constraints of a centralized 
policy), which were crucial in determining teacher socialization at the workplace. 

Also of interest is the fact that both teachers and pupils identified Term two (and the 
end of Term one) as the period of time where most changes took place, whether they 
related to teacher/student interaction in the classroom, teaching/leaming activities, 
classroom management or assessment/pupil achievement. An increasing emphasis on 
student achievement was, however, the major factor referred to by the teachers. These 
changes can be associated, on the one hand, with the struggle to maintain order inside 
the classroom and, on the other hand, with the effect of pupil (low) achievement on 
teachers’ sense of effectiveness (and self-efficacy). The participation in formal 
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assessment and department meetings, the bureaucratic dimension of teaching (especially 
related to assessment, such as record-keeping or individual form-filling) and teachers’ 
own appraisal of their work (through their students’ achievement and their responses in 
classroom) were key factors in determining a move towards a more outcome-led 
approach to teaching. Again, issues of accountability and a sense of self-efficacy, along 
with teacher socialization in the early years of teaching, may explain the increased focus 
on the output rather than on the process. The following quotations are evidence of what 
has been said: 

‘I changed in Term two because of students’ achievements, I mean I had to do 
something about it.’ (NT9, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 

T started to change when I started to analyze students’ achievement at the end of 
Term one... I felt a bit ... I can’t find the right word... but I wasn’t happy with 
students’ achievements. I knew that it was related to the methods that I was using 
and I had been changing for some time and I realized that I was going to end up 
using a traditional method, I mean I would be transmitting information to my 
students... and it was a frustration. I realized that and since then I have been trying 
to change and started from the beginning and things are getting better now.’ 
(NTH, Interview 4, End of Year 2) 

‘I realized that I had to change my teaching just before the end of the first term, 
before the students’ formal assessment.’ (NT12, Interview 2, End of Year 1) 

‘In the middle of Term two, tests became more difficult.’ (13 year-old student) 

‘Tests were more or less easier but after Christmas she became more demanding.’ 

(15 year-old student) 



Conclusions and Implications 

New teachers’ perceptions of their own process of change and students’ views of 
teacher change revealed great similarities but also some inconsistencies. Overall, the 
broad trends identified in teacher data were corroborated by student data. A shift from a 
more inductive and student-centered approach to teaching towards a more traditional 
one, which emerged in teachers’ accounts, was reinforced by students’ views as they 
highlighted an increase of written work, blackboard and textbook use as time went on to 
the detriment of a variety of methods perceived initially. These findings are consistent 
with earlier research, which has identified the emergence of teacher and textbook- 
centered approaches in beginning teachers’ instructional practices (Vonk and Schras, 
1987; Powell, 1997). 

Also, the recognition of a more teacher-centered way of organizing classroom activities, 
as a response to problems with classroom management and student control, was 
corroborated in students’ accounts, as they emphasized teacher lecturing and a decrease 
of student participation in the classroom. The existence of stricter rules was referred to 
by both teachers and students. Pupils also stressed that the quality of teaching 
deteriorated over time with an increase of noise and teacher-centered strategies. These 
findings lend support to research which has demonstrated a shift from more ‘uncertain’ 
and ‘giving freedom’ behavior towards a model of greater leadership and strictness. 
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owing to beginning teachers’ lack of behavioral repertoire and inadequate cognition in 
this area (Brekelmans and Wubbels, 1999). 

This study has highlighted that new teachers change because of problems in addressing 
classroom management effectively, which was associated with teachers’ lack of control 
over classroom happenings. Teacher change was, therefore, very much oriented towards 
‘what works’, whether it related to teaching methods and pedagogical strategies, or to 
ways of dealing more effectively with student control, which is in line with the 
‘survival’ and ‘practicality ethic’ literature (Pataniczek and Isaacson, 1981; Olson and 
Osborne, 1991; Vonk, 1993; Huberman, 1991; Marcelo, 1994). 

Interestingly, students emphasized a focus on assessment and pupil achievement more 
than teachers did. They reiterated that teachers became more or less demanding in 
marking and assessing their work, which was accompanied by an increase (or decrease) 
of homework and longer and more difficult written tests (or vice versa as they talked 
about a more or less demanding teacher). It is not surprising that this trend was 
recurring more during the second year of teaching, which relates to teacher data in so far 
as the influence of school culture and working conditions on teachers’ professional 
behavior were of great importance in Year 2 too. Issues of teacher socialization in the 
workplace and attitudes of compliance and conservatism, alongside an increasing focus 
on the outcomes, explain this trend. Most of the teachers revealed attitudes of increasing 
compliance and conservatism, and they referred to a ‘step-back’ attitude as far as their 
relationships with colleagues and school administration were concerned. It also relates 
to teachers’ views of their own learning, for it became more classroom-centered during 
the second year of teaching. Because new teachers became socialized into the ethos of 
the school, having learned ‘the tricks of the trade’ (Vonk, 1993), they started to comply 
with it and to concentrate their efforts on the teaching/leaming process. 

There was also a commonality across teacher and student data in relation to the period 
of time where most changes took place. They both pointed to Term two as being crucial 
in teacher change. As mentioned earlier in this paper, this overall trend relates, again, 
not only to new teachers’ struggles to maintain order inside the classroom (becoming 
stricter and more traditional) but also to issues of teacher socialization in the workplace, 
accountability and bureaucracy which, again, led to an outcome-oriented approach to 
teaching and to an increased focus on student achievement. This was equally associated 
with teachers’ participation in formal assessment meetings at the end of Term one, and 
consequently, with the appraisal of their work (through the level of student 
achievement). 

As far as the teacher/student relationship was concerned, a discrepancy was found 
between teacher and student data. Although both teachers and students agreed on the 
existence of two overall trends, pointing to a shift from a closer towards a stricter and 
more distant attitude and vice versa, there was a difference in emphasis. By and large, 
most of the students stressed that their teachers became closer, more caring and 
understanding, whereas most teachers reported the opposite. Overall, according to 
teachers themselves, they tended to adopt a stricter and more distant attitude, which 
corroborates earlier research (Vonk, 1984; Vonk and Schras, 1987; Veenman, 1988). 
This dissimilarity may be explained by the distinction between the person and the 
professional which emerged from students’ essays. They highlighted the positive way 
teachers as persons related to them, in which a closer and more understanding attitude 
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prevailed, whilst at the same time they acknowledged the lack of innovation and variety 
in their teaching. 

One of the striking findings of this study relates to the fact that, alongside an overall 
pattern of change according to which teachers became more traditional and stricter, both 
new teachers and students identified a more positive trend. This adds to research on 
beginning teachers which reports stories of success (e.g. Hebert and Worthy, 2001) in 
so far as it highlights the nature and process of change of those teachers who did 
develop over time and it sheds additional light on the factors determining the (positive 
or negative) first teaching experiences. 

What was surprising, however, was that teachers who revealed a more progressive 
pattern of change, according to their own portrayals of themselves, coincided with 
students’ accounts, except for one case. Students described one of them as being a 
‘cool’ teacher, whereas they depicted another one as being a ‘good’ or ‘professional’ 
teacher. Whilst these discrepancies may be explained by a number of reasons, images of 
good teaching and being a good teacher held by both teachers and students, along with 
issues of self-efficacy, self-confidence and self-esteem, may account for them. 

According to students’ accounts, three teachers seemed to have improved over time, 
becoming more responsive to their needs, more flexible in their teaching, using a variety 
of activities, and adapting the pace of the lesson to students’ learning difficulties. They 
also became clearer in the presentation of topics and were able to display a more caring 
and closer attitude towards students, whilst maintaining order in the classroom at the 
same time. 

Teachers’ depictions were very similar. Not surprisingly, issues of responsiveness to 
students’ learning needs, care, flexibility and the use of a variety of teaching methods 
were key elements reiterated in the accounts of the four teachers who have improved 
over time according to their own perceptions. As second-year teachers, their concerns 
related mainly to ways of enhancing their students’ knowledge and, consequently, a 
growing focus on the pedagogical nature of their job (the how to teach) emerged in their 
accounts. They held great expectations of themselves and of their students as learners 
which proved to be of crucial importance in their understanding of their roles as well as 
in their impact upon their students. This is in line with previous work which has 
demonstrated not only links between teacher learning and teacher change, but also the 
connection between teachers’ expectations of themselves as learners and their 
expectations of their students’ learning (Kadel-Taras, 1996). At the end of their second 
year of teaching, these four teachers demonstrated positive attitudes to teaching, and 
high morale and commitment. 

Of particular importance were the reasons leading to improvement over time. If self- 
motivation, enthusiasm, willingness and personal commitment to teaching and learning 
were key features for two teachers, supportive cultures, and student motivation and 
achievement were crucial for the others. Thus, alongside the mediating influence of 
school culture and leadership was the strong effect of personal biographies which, 
again, accounted for both similarities and differences amongst teachers. All four 
teachers, who were still committed and enthusiastic at the end of their second year of 
teaching, stressed i) the positive images of teaching from their period of schooling (all 
of them); ii) the strong influence of former teachers and relatives in their decisions to 
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become teachers (two of them); iii) intrinsic motivations for entering teaching - a strong 
personal commitment to become teachers (two of them); iv) the positive evaluation of 
their Initial Teacher Training (two of them); v) the period of teaching practice as a 
positive and significant learning experience (all of them); vi) the influence of relatives 
(who were teachers as well) on their understandings and practices of teaching (all of 
them). 

This study also supports the assertion that the context is a key factor in reconstructing 
teachers’ images, schemes and practices through the (re)construction of meanings in a 
given setting (Briscoe, 1996; Flores, 2001). Indeed, it has shown new teachers’ 
struggles as they faced, along with difficulties in classroom management and student 
control, external and internal pressure to conform to school practices, in which an 
outcome-led orientation to teaching was prevalent. Similar findings have been reported 
in studies which have identified beginning teachers’ challenges to maintain their initial 
beliefs and images as they became ‘socialized’ into the ethos of school (Powell, 1997; 
Burk and Fry, 1997; Puk and Haines, 1999). 

By and large, the process of new teacher change was embedded in the overarching 
dilemma between the ‘ideal’ and ‘the real practice’. The classroom and school realities, 
especially regarding classroom management and interaction amongst staff, did not 
match the idealistic expectations about teaching and being a teacher. Therefore, 
teachers’ decisions in school and in the classroom were deeply affected by an on-going 
tension: on the one hand, the awareness of their (initial) beliefs according to which 
responsiveness, flexibility, and commitment were key elements; on the other hand, the 
(situational) constraints of the workplace and the (structural) factors affecting teaching 
as a profession, which, as the teachers themselves stressed, ‘forced’ them to act 
professionally in an opposite direction to their (ideal) beliefs. Time pressure, long 
syllabi, scarcity of resources, accountability and bureaucracy were reiterated as major 
hindrances to perform their job according to their own ideas of good teaching. 

Findings also highlight the idiosyncratic and context-dependent nature of teacher 
change, which, in this case, was mediated by pragmatic and immediate factors for most 
of the teachers as well as by their personal histories. As a consequence of new teachers’ 
socialization in the workplace and sense of self-efficacy, they altered their practices and 
revisited or challenged their beliefs oriented towards a ‘survival’ perspective. It should 
be noted that in teacher data a cause-effect connection between change in beliefs and 
change in practices was not found. Rather, it seemed that transformations in beliefs, 
attitudes and actions occurred according to a continuous and interactive process, as 
teachers were confronted with the complexity and demanding nature of their jobs. Even 
though teachers’ beliefs were more resilient to change, it seemed that there was a 
dialectic relationship between the need to change practices and the need to rethink 
beliefs or images of good teaching and of the teacher’s role. Despite this, the study has 
shown the strong influence of student achievement on the process of teacher change, 
which is in line with other research (Guskey, 1986). 

Teacher change was very much influenced by the students whose (positive or negative) 
reactions impacted greatly upon new teachers’ attitudes to teaching and sense of self- 
efficacy, which, along with teacher socialization in the workplace, emerged as major 
factors mediating the process of altering their beliefs and practices. This has 
implications for the (trans)formation of teacher professional identity. The way in which 
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new teachers saw their teaching and themselves as teachers was challenged and 
(re)constructed as they made sense of their own experiences in two different school 
settings. As the literature has demonstrated, teacher identity is not fixed nor given 
(Maclure, 1993; Coldron and Smith, 1999; Sachs, 2001). Rather it is a ‘continuing site 
of struggle’ in so far as it is not ‘something that people have\ but ‘something that 
people use, to justify, explain and make sense of themselves in relation to other people, 
and to the contexts in which they operate’ (Maclure, 1993, p. 313). In other words, it is 
located in a given social space (Coldron and Smith, 1999) and, therefore, it is 
negotiated, open and bound up by the context in which it is used (Sachs, 2001). The 
confrontation with the (unexpected) complexity of teaching and with the dynamics of 
schools and classrooms led new teachers to revisit, challenge and (re)frame their 
(initial) beliefs and images about teaching and being a teacher and, consequently, to the 
(re)construction of their professional identities. 

This study provides additional insights into the understanding of the early years of the 
teacher’s career in so far as they identify positive change over time in new teachers’ 
attitudes to, and practices of teaching and highlight the factors influencing them. The 
findings add to research which has focused on successful stories of beginning teachers 
(see, for instance, Hebert and Worthy, 2001), but they are innovative, as they showed 
how new teachers made sense of their teaching experiences and how their professional 
identities were reshaped in changing contexts of teaching over time. Whilst in the case 
of the vast majority of the participants (10 out of 14), the widespread loss of idealism 
and increasing compliance, which much of the literature on new teachers describes 
(Veenman, 1984; Huberman, 1991; Alves, 2001), does apply, four teachers revealed a 
sustained commitment to teaching and learning. Clearly, this study identified 
differences between teachers who were enthusiastic and committed to teaching and 
learning, and those who adopted a more compliant and ‘giving up’ attitude. 

This study also supports the contention that induction is a key phase in the teacher’s 
career which needs to be given more attention by policymakers, school leaders, teacher 
educators, teacher education courses providers and other stakeholders. However, it has 
to be framed and organised within a broad perspective of professional development of 
teachers. It needs to go beyond the mere practical advice and socialisation process 
whereby new entrants become members of a given professional culture, to include 
opportunities for self-questioning and reflection not only upon teachers’ own action, but 
also upon the values and norms underlying the educational settings in which they work. 
Overall, this study provided empirical evidence of the complexity of teacher change and 
it highlighted the need to support and sustain teachers’ continuing professional 
development in the workplace within a view of teachers as lifelong learners and of 
schools as learning communities. 
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